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INTRODUCTION 


Because children have no memories of the two world 
wars, teachers have often found it difficult to make 
Remembrance Day meaningful for their students. 
However, since the lives of all of us are a tribute to those 
who served their country in time of war, it is important 
that we observe this special day. This booklet is intended 
to assist teachers of elementary school in planning and 
implementing appropriate observances of Remem- 
brance Day. 


Remembrance Day is divided into three main sections, 
each of which is divided into several subsections. ‘‘In 
Memoriam’’ focuses on the commemoration of those 
who fought and died in the First and Second World 
Wars and in the Korean War. “Impressions of War” 
provides a look at the realities of war as expressed in art, 
literature, and music. “Celebrate Peace’ deals with 
ways of handling conflict and achieving peaceful co- 
operation both in personal life and in society. 


AIMS 


The materials and activities in Remembrance Day ate 
designed to help students achieve the following aims: 


— to recognize the sacrifice made by thousands of Cana- 
dians in the First and Second World Wars and in the 
Korean War ; 


- to develop an understanding of the significance of 
Remembrance Day; 


— to search for the answers to their questions about 
Remembrance Day; 


— to develop an awareness of the ceremonies and rites of 
the past as they are reflected in the present; 


- to appreciate the realities and complexities of war; 


- to appreciate the qualities of endurance and courage 
and of devotion to the principles of freedom within 
our multicultural community ; 


- to learn to resolve conflict successfully ; 


— to celebrate peace. 


Even young children have well-developed concepts of 
war. Conflict, aggression, hostility, fear, and fighting 
are very much part of a child’s life. It is hoped that 
these Remembrance Day activities will help students 
deal with these feelings and will also assist them in 
developing concepts of courage, sacrifice, loyalty, and 
dedication. 
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— WHAT IS REMEMBRANCE DAY? 


For as long as there have been soldiers, there have been 
ways of honouring them. Our present-day Remem- 
brance Day services represent one variation of this very 
old custom. 


November 11 took on the special significance it has 
today when the hostilities of the First World War ceased 
at 11:00 a.m. on November 11, 1918. The next year, 
1919, marked the first observance of what was to be- 
come an international day of remembrance. All coun- 
tries involved in the Great War held a three minutes’ 
silence on November 11 at 11:00 a.m. In succeeding 
years, the French, British, and Americans chose Novem- 
ber 11 as the day on which to bury their “unknown 
soldier’’ in national shrines. 


In Canada, November 11, Remembrance Day, has long 
been set aside as a statutory holiday so that Canadians 
can remember and mourn those who died and those 
who served in the armed forces in the First and Second 
World Wars and in the Korean War. 


Courtesy of Public Archives Canada PA 2326 
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REMEMBERING 


To many children the word “‘remembrance”’ is un- 
familiar, and the idea of ‘‘remembering”’ something of 
which they have no personal recollection may be dif- 
ficult to grasp. The activity that follows may be useful 
in introducing these ideas. 


- Have students draw or write down as many events as 
they can remember from the time when they were very 
young, beginning with their earliest memories. They 
should then place these events on a time line that runs 
from their birth to the present. 


Once students have reconstructed as many memories as 
they can on their own, they should turn to other sources. 
These might include: 


a) the recollections of parents, relatives, and friends; 

b) family snapshots, slides, and movies; 

c) written records such as baby books, letters, report 
cards, and diaries. 


These memories should then be added to their lists and 
time lines. 


When all sources of information have been exhausted, 
discuss with students the ways in which past events may 
be preserved and shared so that they become part of our 
personal store of remembrances. Encourage them to 
begin a diary or journal in which they can record events 
they wish to remember. 


Once they have captured the spirit of remembering, the 
students can be asked to consider the following 
questions: 


- What do you think we should remember on Remem- 
brance Day? 


- How do you think we can gain a better understanding 
of this day? 


- What are the symbols of Remembrance Day that help 
us to remember? 


— What sources can we use to help us remember the 


people and events we commemorate on Remembrance 
Day? 


Following a discussion of these questions, the students 
might undertake these activities: 


- Have students collect materials for a class display and 
presentation to be called “In Memoriam’’. The pre- 
sentation might include pictures, posters, military 
medals, letters written during wartime, passages on war 
that students find meaningful, recorded anecdotes 
from relatives who experienced war at first hand, and 
more. You might invite a member of the local historical 
society to speak to the class and to display old pictures 
and artefacts. Members of the Royal Canadian Legion 
are also available to speak at schools. (Contact the local 
office of the Royal Canadian Legion for information.) 


- Most towns in Ontario have a cenotaph. In addition, 
many churches and schools also carry plaques inscribed 
with the names of their own people who served or were 
killed in wars. A visit to one of these memorials will 
provide students with a deeper realization of the impact 
of the war on their community. 


- Asa class project, students might research the history 
of the local cenotaph by interviewing members of the 
local branch of the Legion or the historical society. Have 
students find out the date it was originally erected, its 
designer, the materials used, changes in its location, 
its present surroundings, and the significance of its 
inscriptions. Students wishing to do further research in 
the area of monuments might undertake a study of war 
cemeteries. 


An excellent source of information on war memorials is 
Pierre Janssen’s book A Moment of Silence. Full biblio- 
graphical information can be found under ‘‘Remem- 
bering’’ in the list of resources at the end of this section. 


- Arrange a visit to a local museum to view the weapons 
and uniforms used by local troops. The museum’s 
curator or a member of the local historical society will be 
able to explain how the local area was involved in war 
and to tell students about the community’s contribu- 
tion to wars and about its war heroes. 


War museums are located in the following centres: 


Algoma County 
Amherstburg 


Barrie (Borden) 
Clarksburg 


Fort Erie 
Hamilton 
Kingston 


London 


Merrickville 
Morrisburg 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 


Ottawa 


Penetanguishene 
Prescott 


Toronto 


Old Fort St. Joseph 


Fort Malden National 
Historic Park 


Canadian Forces Base 
Borden Military Museum 


Beaver Valley Military 
Museum 


Old Fort Erie 

Dundurn Castle 

Old Fort Henry; Royal 
Military College of Canada 
Museum (Fort Frederick) 


The Royal Canadian 
Regiment Museum 


The Blockhouse Museum 
Chrysler’s Farm 
Fort George 


Canadian War Museum 
(part of the National 
Museum of Man); Gover- 
nor General’s Foot 
Guards Museum 


Historic Naval and Military 
Establishments 


Fort Wellington National 
Historic Park 


Historic Fort York; 
H.M.C.S. Haida (Ontario 
Place) ; Royal Canadian 
Military Institute (by 
appointment only); The 
Queen’s Own Rifles of 
Canada Regimental 
Museum (Casa Loma) 


— Have older students look at films such as Proudly She 
Marches, Wings on Her Shoulders, or Women at War. 
Then, discuss the contribution made by Canadian 
soldiers to the Second World War, with special em- 
phasis on the role of women during wartime. Have 
students contrast the British and Canadian attitudes to 
women’s patticipation in the war effort, as shown in the 
films. As a follow-up, students might research the 
current Canadian attitude to women’s pafticipation in 
the armed forces. 


— Have students talk briefly to the class about an aspect 
of Remembrance Day that is particularly meaningful 
to them. 


— Have students conduct a public-opinion poll in the 
community based on the question ‘“‘What does Re- 
membrance Day mean to you?” and discuss their 
findings in class. 


- While many countries honour their dead on Novem- 
ber 11, some celebrate liberation or memorial days on 
other dates of national significance. The Greeks, for 
example, honour those who died in the Second World 
War on October 28, the date in 1940 on which Greece 
entered the war. Have students consult a multicultural 
calendar or do research in the library to find other ex- 
amples of such days. Working in small groups, they 
should explore the background and significance of 
several of these days and then present their findings to 
the class. 
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MOURNING THE DEAD 


The pain of losing someone or something that we love 
is a universal experience, suffered by both adults and 
children. An exploration of grief and loss and of the 
ways in which people around the world deal with these 
experiences can be valuable in helping students to 
relate to this central theme of Remembrance Day. 


Reading books that deal with sorrow and death can help 
students in their examination of grief and mourning. 


- With younger students, read one of the following 
books: Sadako and the Thousand Paper Cranes by 
Eleanor B. Coerr, A Bridge to Terabithia by Katherine 
Paterson, Death Is Natural by Laurence Pringle, or 
When Grandpa Died by Margaret Stevens (see ‘‘Mourn- 
ing the Dead”’ in the list of resources at the end of this 
section). The reading can serve as the starting point toa 
discussion of the different ways in which people deal 
with sorrow and death. 


- For older students, the passage ‘““‘We Must Work for 
Peace”, reproduced here, will serve as a starting point. 
The passage not only vividly expresses the grief of a 
Japanese family for a father lost in the war, but also 
touches on some of the rituals connected with death 
and mourning that are practised in Japan. After they 
have read the passage, have students discuss these 
rituals and similar ones with which they are familiar in 
their own society. As a follow-up, they might then ex- 
plore the rites and customs practised by other cultural 
groups and by people in other parts of the world and 
present their findings to the class. 


WE MUST WORK FOR PEACE 


The other day when we had a discussion at school 
about whether our Emperor is a war criminal or not, 
I began to think again about my father. 


I was nearly ten when Father left home, so I 
remember him very well. He was a kind father and 
a good farmer, and we were all happy. After 
graduating from the Agricultural school in 
Yamanoue, he farmed for twelve years. In 1943, 
because of the shortage of teachers, he was ordered 
to teach in our village Youth School. He didn’t 
like it, but there was no help for it. 


When I came home after the discussion about the 
Emperor, I found some notes about the Youth 
School among some of Father’s old papers, which I 
was destroying. 


I smoothed the crumpled sheets, looking for 
Father’s name or handwriting. When I found 
anything about him, my heart beat fast and I was 
angry. I talked to the lifeless paper as if it had been 
my father. ‘“Why did even you have to go to that 
useless war?’’ The words burst from my heart and 
moved my lips without my knowing it. 


I thought of the day in 1944 when he left for the 
war. All the villagers were gathered under the great 
pine tree at Rokkaku, in the middle of the village. 
They were all smiling and many of them con- 
gratulated Father on his good fortune in being able 
to fight for the Emperor. 


“Don’t worry, we will look after your family,”’ 
they assured him. Father thanked them and told us 
to work hard. We all said we would, as we bowed 
farewell. We had always worked hard, but 
determined to do more to help our beloved 
Emperor. 


Great-grandfather stayed at home and took care of 
the house and my little brother, who was only three 
years old. Grandfather, Grandmother and Mother 
went every day to the field to work. How I wished I 
could go with them, but my little sister and I had to 
go to school. Sometimes, however, we had to stay 
out of school to help on the farm. We all did our 
best, but the responsibility of looking after the 
family fell upon Mother. 


Courtesy of Consulate General of the Federal Republic of Germany 
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After the surrender we thought of nothing but 
Father’s return. How we longed for news of him. 
The long, monotonous days went by. No news. In 
1945, Great-grandfather died, and there was no 
one to look after the house. The workers had to 
take turns staying home. Still no word about Father. 
Then, in the autumn of 1947, two years after the 
surrender, a telegram came. It told us that Father 
was dead. He died for nothing. We were angry, but 
we did not know with whom. Our hearts were filled 
with hatred, but we did not know whom we hated. 
We only knew that our father had been taken away 
from us for nothing. 


Some time later, a notice came to us through the 
mail telling us that if we went to Sensho Temple in 
Yamagata on January 14, 1948, at ten o’clock A.M., 
we could receive the ashes of our father. That was 
all. Mother placed the notice on the Buddhist 
Shrine in our home and lighted a candle. Then I 
knew that Father would never come back. I wanted 
to cry, but how could I cry? Was I not the head of 
the family? 


Mother asked Mr. Teruyoshi to go to Yamagata to 
receive Father’s ashes. I wanted to go, but I could 
not leave home. There was work to be done, and I 
had to go to school; so Uncle Tomio, Cousin Toru 
and I went to the entrance of the village to meet 
Mr. Teruyoshi with Father’s remains. 


When we got home, we opened the box which I had 
carried so carefully. It contained no ashes at all, 

only a mortuary tablet. We placed it in the family 
shrine. That was all. It was too cold for a funeral, 
and besides, there was no money, but we wanted to 
honor our father’s memory. What should we do? 
When should we have the funeral? We talked it 
over nearly every day. Then Grandfather died. The 
matter was settled. We would have a double funeral 
in the spring. 


One day a little package was delivered to us. It 
contained a tiny wine cup from the Emperor, a 
present to us because our father had been killed in 
the war. My little brother, only seven, began to cry. 


“Who wants an old wine cup?” he sobbed angrily. 
“They killed our father. We want our father.” 


Mother looked anxious and tried to quiet him, but 
we all had the same feeling in our hearts. My little 
brother and sister would never know the happiness 
of having a father, and we who had known him 
would never see him again. We understood then 
that our father had not wanted to go to war. When 
we grow up we must do something to keep our 
country from ever going to war again. 


Sunichi Eguchi, age 15, Japan 


From Anne Pellowski, Helen Sattley, and Joyce Ark- 
hurst (eds.), Have You Seen a Comet? Children’s Art 
and Writing From Around the World (New York: 
John Day, 1971; in co-operation with the U.S. Com- 


We formed a little procession. Toru walked ahead, 
I followed carrying the box containing the ashes, 
Uncle Tomio followed with Father’s picture, and 


Mr. Teruyoshi brought up the rear with a wreath. mittee for Unicef). 
Reprinted by permission of the U.S. Committee for 
The ground was covered with snow, and I was afraid Unies 


I might slip, so I held on to the box of ashes with all 
my might, though I could not help wondering why 
it was so light. How could the ashes of a human 
being possibly weigh so little? I found out 


— Have students role-play situations in which sadness is 
afterwards. 


alleviated by friendship and family ties. Over Hyde's 
Dishcloth Concert by Richard Kennedy is an excellent 


Under the pine tree in the middle of the village, ; ae ; 
source of ideas for role-playing situations. 


most of the people who had smilingly seen Father 
off were waiting to bow as we passed. This time, 
however, they looked annoyed. What were they to 
do with the family of a soldier who died for nothing? 
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THE VALIANT 


Throughout history, there have been service men and 
women who have distinguished themselves by their acts 
of courage in battle. In our society, such heroes are 
often honoured with medals. For service men and 
women in Canada, the Cross of Valour, the Victoria 
Cross, and the George Cross - the first medal is Cana- 
dian, the other two are British - are the highest 
honours that can be given. The following activities can 
be used to acquaint students with the meaning of cour- 
age and with some of the men and women who have 
been rewarded by our society for their courageous 
actions during times of war or peace. 


— Divide students into small groups. Have each group 
choose a war hero and research both his or her life and 
the particular act of heroism for which he or she was fe- 
watded. Some groups might want to research acts of 
heroism performed by civilians in wartime or peacetime. 
When they have finished their research, students can 
present their findings to the class. 


— Have students discuss the feelings that these acts of 
heroism arouse in them. 


— Have students debate the question of whether heroes 
are a special kind of people or whether any person, 
given the right circumstances, might act heroically. » 


- Courage is a quality that is not found only in heroes; 
often courage surfaces when we are most afraid. Discuss 
with students instances in which they have needed 
courage and their responses in these situations. 


RESOURCES 


GENERAL 


Royal Canadian Legion. The Story of Remembrance 
Day. Why We Wear a Poppy. A Guide for Schools. 
Toronto: Royal Canadian Legion, 1977. Available from 
your local branch of the Legion or from the Ontario 
Provincial Command. 


This valuable resource for teachers includes background 
information and suggestions for Remembrance Day 
services. 


Courtesy of Steve Koning, Principal, King Edward Public School, Toronto 
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Book: 


Janssen, Pierre. A Moment of Silence. Translated by 
William R. Tyler. New York: Atheneum, 1970. 


Monuments erected by the Dutch to honour both ser- 
vice personnel and civilians are depicted in this book. 
The diversity of the monuments and the impact of their 
messages are both poignant and out of the ordinary. 


(Ten and up) 


Films: 


Bravery in the Field. Directed by Giles Walker. National 
Film Board, 1979. 16 mm, colour, 28 min. 


A live-action short film about a Remembrance Day 
clash between a spunky old veteran of the Second 
World War and a jobless young ruffian who derides 
him. At the end of the film they have both moved 
closer to a mutual understanding. (J) 


The Canadians Are Coming. Royal Canadian Legion. 
16 mm, colour, 18 min. Distributed by Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc. 


This film follows a group of Canadian next of kin to war 
graves in Holland. It conveys some of the immense feel- 
ing of gratitude still shown by the Dutch people. 

(J and 1) 


Proudly She Marches. Women’s Archival Film Package. 
National Film Board, 1945. 16 mm, b/w, 18.5 min. 


In this recruitment film, the words offer women the 
excitement and challenge of new kinds of work in the 
armed forces; the visual message, however, suggests 
that this work is temporary and possibly even unnatural 
for women. (J) 
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War II - Total War. Directed and produced by William 
Canning. National Film Board, 1965. 16 mm, b/w, 
Psp To yiaakeet, 


A film record of the war years, 1939-1945, showing 
major developments, from the rise of Nazism in Ger- 
many to the first atomic bomb at Hiroshima. It does 
not minimize the brutality of war but shows how this 
“‘total war’’ involved in varying degree almost every 
individual of every nation. (J) 


Wings on Her Shoulders. Women’s Archival Film Pack- 
age. National Film Board, 1945. 16 mm, b/w, 11 min. 


This is also a recruitment film. Although it specifically 
promises women jobs in post-war aviation, its primary 
message is that women fulfil support positions ‘‘so that 
men might fly’’. (J) 


Women at War. Women’s Archival Film Package. 
National Film Board, 1942. 16 mm, b/w, 10.5 min. 


This British film contrasts sharply with similar Cana- 
dian productions. It accepts women’s direct participa- 
tion in the war effort as a natural outgrowth of their 
peacetime occupations. (/) 


Courtesy of Public Archives Canada PA 1305 
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MOURNING THE DEAD 


Books: 


Coerr, Eleanor B. Sadako and the Thousand Paper 
Cranes. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1977. 


Sadako was two years old when the atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. As a result of radiation 
from the bomb, she contracted leukemia and died at 
the age of twelve. The story of Sadako speaks simply 
and directly to young children, in a tone that is never 
morbid or sentimental. (Ezght and up) 


Kennedy, Richard. Ofver Hyde's Dishcloth Concert. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1977. 


On the day that his young wife was buried, Oliver Hyde 
smashed his fiddle and went into seclusion. His emer- 
gence from the blackness of grief is the subject of this 
well-told tale. (Exght and up) 


Paterson, Katherine. A Bridge to Terabithia. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1977. 


This story tells of the remarkable friendship of two 
children, Jess and Leslie, and of the death of one of 
them. (Ten and up) 


Pellowski, Anne; Sattley, Helen; and Arkhurst, Joyce, 
eds. Have You Seen a Comet? Children’s Art and Wnit- 
ing From Around the World. New York: John Day, 
1971. In co-operation with the U.S. Committee for 
Unicef. 


An anthology of children’s and young people’s art and 
writing from around the world. The book contains 
poems, essays, stories, anecdotes, and letters written by 
children and young people between the ages of five and 
sixteen, as well as a variety of artwork. (Five and up) 


Pringle, Laurence. Death Is Natural. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Scholastic, 1977. 


This book covers all aspects of death and dying in the 
human and animal world. It is illustrated with striking 
photographs. (Szx and up) 


Stevens, Margaret. When Grandpa Died. Social Values 
Series. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1979. 


A death in the family is chronicled in photographs and 
words. (Five and up) 


Films and videotapes: 


Fields of Sacrifice. Directed and produced by Donald 
Brittain. National Film Board, 1964. 16 mm, colour, 
38.25 min. 


The film visits battlefields of the First and Second 
World Wars and cemeteries where servicemen are 
buried. Filmed in many countries, from Hong Kong to 
Sicily, the film is designed to show Canadians places 


they should know but may not be able to visit. A film 
of dignity and beauty. (Jand1) 


The Gift. Royal Canadian Legion and Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 16 mm, colour, 28 min. Distri- 
buted by Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 


This film records the impressions of a young woman 
who visits Runnymede, Dieppe, and Normandy en 
route to her father’s grave in Holland. The film in- 
cludes black-and-white footage of the Dieppe Raid and 
of the landings of D-Day. (J and1) 


In My Memory. Inside/Out Series. OECA, BPN 148302. 
Colour, 15 min. Expiry date: June 30, 1982. 


This videotape explores the meaning of death and the 
emotions aroused by the death of a beloved person or a 


pet. (J) 
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THE VALIANT 


Causley, Charles. ‘‘Billy Medals’. In Feggze Hobbin: 
Poems for Children, edited by Charles Causley. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1971. (Twelve and up) 


Hoobler, Dorothy, and Hoobler, Thomas. Aw Album 
of World War I. New York: Watts, 1976. 
A valuable reference book that presents short biogra- 


phies of the heroes of the First World War. 


. An Album of World War II. New York: 
Watts, 1977. 


This book contains short biographies of the heroes of 
the Second World War. 


Swettenham, John. Va/iant Men. Canadian War 
Museum Historical Publications Series no. 7. Ottawa: 
Canadian War Museum, 1973. 


Short biographies of Canadian war heroes can be found 
in this reference book. 
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National Museum of Man 
National Museums of Canada 


Courtesy of Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The subject of war has always inspired powerful artistic 
expression. An exposure to the literature, art, and 
music of war will give students a better understanding 
of its realities and complexities. There are also some 
fine films inspired by war, which are suitable for older 
students or as resources for teachers. They are listed 
under ‘‘General’’ in the list of resources at the end of 
the section. 


STORIES OF WAR 


War stories for children before the Second World War 
stressed the virtues of strength, bravery, and scorn for 
pain. There was little reflection of the grim realities of 
war. Nevertheless, those who grew up during the con- 
flicts of this century have created a children’s literature 
that explores the reality of being a child in wartime. 
This literature not only deals with the themes of war, 
but also examines the motivations for conflict and vio- 
lence in people of all ages. Perhaps its greatest value is 
that it presents real people striving through love and 
courage to overcome the stresses of growing up in a 
frightening world. 


The novels found in the list of resources at the end of 
this section present many themes of growing up; teach- 
ers may, therefore, wish to use them throughout the 
year. If used before Remembrance Day, they can pro- 
vide an excellent framework for discussion and for other 
activities for November 11. The novels may be used in 
a special book display. Some of the novels may be used 
to encourage independent reading; others may be read 
aloud to students. 


The preceding section of this booklet has focused on the 
sacrifices and courage of our soldiers. This subsection 
deals with another aspect of war - its impact on civil- 
ians whose lives are disrupted by the conflicts. Using 
the following questions, a discussion can be initiated 
about this aspect of war. 


— In this century, the technology of war has brought 
hardship and suffering not only to opposing armies, 
but also to hundreds of thousands of civilians. What 
hardships have civilians faced? 


— In what ways must people co-operate during wartime 


a) to assist the war effort? 
b) to survive? 


The following passage graphically describes the dis- 
ruption and chaos that occur in the lives of ordinary 
people caught in the midst of war. Teachers might wish 
to read the passage with their students and then have 
them complete the activities that follow. 


iy 
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MESSAGES 


We rolled out of the freight station past more 
bombed areas and braked again as we entered the 
main station. Every platform there was packed with 
people and luggage. Bad times do not keep people 
home; on the contrary, they encourage people to 
travel more than ever. If the mail does not work and 
the telephone ts out of order and the newspapers 
do not print news, you have to see for yourself 
what’s going on elsewhere. And tickets are really 
no problem; you can barter for them with the right 
payment. 


Some people traveled because railroad stations were 
the only places to look for information if you were 
searching for your family. And how many had lost 
theirs in the tumultuous days of the war! Every 
available wall was plastered with messages: Who 
has seen Kurt Schroeder, last stationed near 
Moscow? Hermann Reissenbaum wrote from 
Italy, April ’43. 


Like my brother Jochen, soldiers were missing all 
over Europe. Wolfgang and I had glued messages 
on the wall at the district capital and at our station 
asking people to contact us if they knew anything 
about Jochen. We didn’t know how to describe 
him ; he must have changed during the two years 
he had been gone and there were many with only 
one leg. So we wrote nothing but his name and the 
name of his hospital. We liked to pore over the lists, 
always hoping to discover one person we had seen 
somewhere before. One single match! 


There were endless lists of lost children: Inge 
Bobzin, blond, blue-eyed, disappeared between 
Kolberg and Stettin, three-and-one-half years 
old, nicknamed Sissy. 


Messages from displaced families: Karl, we moved 
in with Aunt Emma in Bamberg. 


Walls and walls full of notes and I carried some of 
mine along to post everywhere, once I had my own 
address. So there was reason enough to travel just 
to study the walls. Or to see and visit your family. 


T. Degens 
From T. Degens, Transport 7 41 R (New York: Viking, 


1974). 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


— Wartime refugees require great reserves of courage. 
What examples of such courage can students discover 
in ‘‘Messages’’? 


— Have students imagine that they are travellers like the 
ones described in the passage above. Why are they 
travelling? What messages do they have to post on the 
station wall? How will they insure that their messages 
attract attention in the midst of so many others? Desig- 
nate a wall in the classroom on which students can post 
their messages. 


- Divide the class into two groups. Members of group 
A are in possession of extra railway tickets. Have them 
brainstorm to decide what things people in wartime 
might want in exchange for such tickets. 


Members of group B need tickets badly. Have them 
decide why. They possess very little in the way of 
material goods, but are strong and in good health. 
What might they offer in return for a train ticket? 


When both groups have had time to prepare, have each 
student pair off with a member of the opposite group 
and attempt to barter. Once bargains have been struck, 
partners are to print the ‘‘price of a ticket’? on a com- 
mon list. It should be interesting to discover what some 
of the payments are. 


Students who wish to further explore the courage and 
endurance shown by civilians during wartime can read 
some of the books listed under ‘‘Resources’’ at the end 
of this section. 


POETRY OF WAR 


For students who may feel that poetry deals only with 
the niceties of life, the poetry of war, with its images of 
danger, darkness, and death will be an interesting 
experience. 


The following activities can be used to introduce them 
to this poetry: 


- Choose several of the poems listed for this subsection 
(see ‘‘Resources’’ at the end of this section) and either 
read them aloud to the class yourself or have members 
of the class read them aloud. Even quite young chil- 
dren, if they are allowed to respond in their own ways 
to the evocative impact of sound and imagery, can 
appreciate the challenging ideas that these poems con- 
tain. Discuss with the class the ideas about and attitudes 
to war expressed by the poets and the ways in which 
they are conveyed. Ask each student to choose the 
poem or portion of a poem that particularly appeals to 
him or her and to explain the reasons for his or her 
choice. 


- Teach the class some simple artistic lettering or script 
and have them print the poems they have chosen on 
unlined paper or poster paper, using the script and 
decorating their poems with potato or lino prints. 


- Have students make a tape recording of sound effects 
to be played as a poem is read aloud. 


- Have each student select a piece of music suited to 
the mood of a poem that appeals to him or her. The 
student can then read the poem against the background 
of the music chosen. Alternatively, students might 
choose a piece of music that is at odds with the mood of 
the poem; for example, a frivolous song to highlight, 
through contrast, a particularly hard-hitting poem. 


~ Have students make posters to illustrate lines from a 
poem, using the lines as captions. 


- Select an idea or image from a poem and have the 
class make pencil sketches to express it. Stress that the 
expression of an emotion or idea, rather than drawing 
skill, is the important point in this activity. 


—- Have students match lines from poems with war 
paintings from Heather Robertson’s A Terrible Beauty: 
The Art of Canada at War ot with photographs from 
Relentless Verity: Canadian Military Photographers 
Since 1885 by Peter Robertson. (For complete biblio- 
graphical information, see ‘‘War Art’’ in the list of 
resources at the end of this section.) Students can read 
their lines aloud as the paintings and photographs are 
shown under an opaque projector. 
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Pablo Picasso Guernica Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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WAR ART 


During the First and Second World Wars, the Canadian 
government commissioned some of Canada’s greatest 
aftists to record the wars in paintings. The result was a 
powerful series of paintings depicting war in all its 
aspects. These paintings, some of which now hang in 
the Canadian War Museum in Ottawa, and others that 
hang in local art galleries, are a rich source for art activi- 
ties centred on the Remembrance Day theme. Repro- 
ductions of some war paintings can be found in Heather 
Robertson’s A Terrible Beauty: The Art of Canada at 
War. Furthermore, 35 mm slides of war art can be bor- 
rowed or bought from the Canadian War Museum in 
Ottawa. A list of available slides is included under 
‘War Art’’ in the list of resources at the end of this 
section. 


A few possible art activities that students might under- 
take are given below. 


- Select a war painting. Have students discuss their 
reactions to the painting in terms of the following 
questions : 


a) What is the mood of the picture? Do you feel per- 
sonally involved? How does the artist’s technique or 
choice of colours affect the painting and you? 

b) What do you think happened immediately prior to 
the moment depicted in the painting? 

c) Does the painting remind you of any poem, play, or 
story? Which one? Why? 

d) What do you think a good title for this picture 
would be? 


— Present students with some examples of posters pro- 
duced during wartime and allow them to examine 
them. The following questions might be used as a focus 
for a discussion of these posters : 


a) What kinds of messages do the posters convey? 
Would these messages move people to take action 
today? If not, what changes would have to be made in 
order for these posters to achieve their desired effect 
today? 

b) Are symbols used in the posters? What are they? 
c) How is colour used? 

d) To which poster do you react most strongly? Why? 
How does this poster make you feel? 


— Discuss with students the symbols connected with war 
and peace. For example, what birds do they associate 
with war? With peace? What are some other symbols? 
(The preceding activity on posters should have pro- 
vided students with other examples.) 


— Have students draw a cartoon strip using one or more 
of the symbols connected with war and peace. 


- Make photostats of war paintings and have students 
supply appropriate comments in cartoon clouds or 
balloons for the people shown in the pictures. 


- Show students some of Hogarth’s war prints or 
Picasso’s Guernica. Have them consider how the peo- 
ple in the pictures were affected by the events depicted 
there. They might then consider whether they feel that 
the world has changed since these pictures were made. 


— Have students compose a letter that they imagine a 
soldier facing battle in one of the war paintings they 
have studied would write to his family or best friend. 


— Have students make an acrostic based on a word that 
relates to war; for example: 


Believe 
Always 

To 

Take 

Love 
Everywhere 


They can make a wall hanging by placing their acrostic 
on a background showing a war scene or object. 


— Older students might select a war painting and re- 
search its historical background; they could find out 
about the events surrounding the battle, the type of 
arms used in the battle, the uniforms worn by soldiers 
of the period, and other things. 
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SUNG TO REST 


In times of great stress or emotion, people have tradi- 
tionally expressed themselves through music. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that music is very closely asso- 
ciated with war. Marching songs inspired the soldier as 
he went into war; drinking songs cemented his cama- 
raderie with his fellow soldiers; sentimental love songs 
served to remind the lonely, frightened youth of his 
home far away; military music carried him to his final 
rest; well-known hymns served to comfort and support 
his loved ones in their grief. 


Music is an integral part of Remembrance Day cere- 
monies as well. At the climax of traditional services, 
such as the one at the National War Memorial in Ot- 
tawa, a bugle plays the last post. This is followed by a 
period of two minutes’ silence, and the playing of 
reveille. This is a reversal of the military tradition in 
which reveille is used to rouse the camp in the morning 
and the last post is played to end the day. In the 
Remembrance Day service, the last post symbolizes 
death. The subsequent playing of reveille signifies that 
the soldier lives on and life continues. 


Several hymns - in particular ‘‘O Valiant Hearts’ and 
“Abide With Me’’- are closely associated with 
Remembrance Day. 


The following activities can be used to introduce stu- 
dents to the wide range of music that has been inspired 
by war, from simple folksongs to classical masterpieces. 


— Younger students might enjoy playing the traditional 
singing game ‘‘The Roman Soldiers’’, sung to the fol- 
lowing tune. 


HAVE YOU AN——Y BREAD AND WINE? FOR WE ARE THE 


O) 
HAVE YOU AN—Y BREAD AND WINE? FOR WE ARE THE RO—MAN _ SOLD-IERS. 


To play this game, have students form two equal lines 
facing each other. One line represents the Roman sol- 
diers; the other, the English. (Other names may be 
substituted.) Each side sings in turn, taking four steps 
forward and four steps backward and miming the 
words: 


1. Have you any bread and wine? 
For we are the Romans. 
Have you any bread and wine? 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


Yes we have some bread and wine, 
For we are the English. 

Yes we have some bread and wine, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


2. Then we will have one cupful, 
For we are the Romans. 
Then we will have one cupful, 


For we are the Roman soldiers. 


No you can’t have one cupful, 
For we are the English. 

No you can’t have one cupful, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


3. We will tell the King on you, 
For we are the Romans. 
We will tell the King on you, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


We don’t care for the King or you, 
For we are the English. 

We don’t care for the King or you, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


Students continue to sing the next three verses in the 
same mannet. 


4. We will send our cats to scratch, We don’t care for your cats or you, 


5. We will send our dogs to bite, We don’t care for your dogs or you, 


6. Are you ready for a fight? Yes we’re ready fora fight, 


Both sides aim at each other and shout: “‘Shoot! Bang! 
Fire!’’ All join hands and form a circle, walking around 
and acting out while singing: 


7. Now we’ve only got one arm, 
For we are the wounded. 
Now we've only got one arm, 
For we are the wounded soldiers. 


Students continue to sing and act out the next three 
verses in the same manner. 


8. Now we’ve only got one leg, 


9. Now we've only got one eye, 


10. Now we all are dead and gone, (Everybody lies down on the floor.) 


Students finish the game with: 


11. Now we’ll skip in a merry ring, (Everybody jumps up and skips.) 
For we are united. 
Now we'll skip in a merry ring, 


For we are united soldiers. 
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Many different versions of this old singing game exist. 
If you know a different version, you may prefer to use it 
instead of the one on page 23. 


— Play a number of selections from the First and Second 
World Wars, as well as some of the songs written in 
response to the war in Vietnam in the 1960s. (Books of 
songs and records can often be obtained from libraries. 
See ‘‘Sung to Rest’’ in the list of resources at the end of 
this section.) Have the class discuss any change in atti- 
tudes that they see reflected in these songs. (The early 
songs are openly patriotic and inspirational; those of 
the Second World War are often wistful, expressing a 
desire for an end to the war and a return to normalcy; 
the songs of the 1960s express a bitter opposition to 
all war.) 


- Have students put together medleys of songs that 
express the different moods of war and of those en- 
gaged in war. They might do a medley of humorous 
songs, for example, or of songs that express either 
patriotism or the futility and pain of war. Have them 
draw on both the popular songs of this century and the 
traditional folksongs. 


— Prepare and play for your class a selection of composi- 
tions by great composers that have war as their theme. 
Beethoven’s Wellington’s Victory and Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture both echo the sounds of battle. The first 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony has long 
been associated with the Second World War, probably 
because its opening notes are the same as the Morse 
Code symbol for V for victory. Other works that might 
be considered: Shostakovitch’s String Quartet no. 8, 
op. 110 and his Seventh Symphony, the Leningrad, 
Britten’s War Requiem. 


- National anthems have often inspired a people in 
time of war. Have students work in groups or indivi- 
dually to find out about the national anthems of dif- 
ferent countries. They should obtain recordings of these 
anthems or learn to sing or play them. In presenting 
these anthems to the class, students should also report 
on their background and significance. 


RESOURCES 


GENERAL 


All Quiet on the Western Front. Universal Film 
491-3000, 1930. 16 mm, b/w. 


Erich Remarques’ powerful drama of German soldiers 
locked in brutal trench warfare on the Western Front 
during the First World War. (J) 


Ballad of a Soldier. Criteron Film 363-5171, 1959. 
16 mm, b/w. 


The story of an ordinary soldier caught in the epic strug- 
gle on the Russian front during the Second World 
War. (Jl) 


The Cruel Sea. Criteron Film 363-5171, 1952. 16 mm, 
b/w. 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s moving drama of sailors engaged 
in the naval defence of Britain and on convoy duty dur- 
ing the Second World War. (J) 


End of a Summer Day. Directed by Robert Fortier. 
National Film Board, 1971. 16 mm, colour, 9 min. 


A comment without words on the ancient theme of love 
and war: the man called to arms for his country; his 
sweetheart left behind to mourn; sorrow and separation 
visited upon the innocent. This ts how it always has 
been, but implicit in the film are the protests of the 
new generation: Must it always be so? Is not love better 
than war? (/) 


La Grande Iluston. YTF Films 241-4483, 1937. 16 mm, 
b/w. 


The struggle of French and German soldiers and offi- 
cers in a prison camp during the Second World War. It 
deals with problems of values, honour, tradition, and 
conflicting interests faced by the men. (J) 


Ivan's Childhood. Criteron Film 363-5171, 1966. 
16 mm, b/w. 


A very gripping film that follows the fortunes of an 
imaginative child caught up in war. (J) 


Courtesy of Public Archives Canada C 29857 


The Red Badge of Courage. Bellevue Film 444-8473, 
1951. 16 mm, b/w. 


A young soldier faces the terrors of war during the 
American Civil War. This film emphasizes the futility 
of war. (J) 


The Search. Bellevue Film 444-8473, 1948. 16 mm, 
b/w. 


A woman searches for her lost son in devastated post- 
war Europe. (J) 


The Streets of Saigon. Directed by Michael Rubbo. 
National Film Board, 1973. 16 mm, colour, 28.25 min. 


This is a social study in the true sense - filmed docu- 
mentary-fashion, as it happened, in the streets of 
Saigon where life went on fairly normally except for the 
noticeable presence of the military and the number of 
children who were orphaned, homeless, and thrown on 
their own resources to make a living on the streets. It is 
these children who are in the forefront of the film and 
some American volunteers who tried to help them. (/) 


STORIES OF WAR 


Degens, T. Transport 7 41 R. New York: Viking, 1974. 


A strong and resourceful girl crossing war-torn Ger- 
many becomes involved in a macabre situation. Human 
behaviour under stress is perceptively portrayed. 


(Twelve and up) 


Kerr, Judith. The Other Way Round. London: William 
Collins, 1975. 


The author describes the experiences of her family in 
London during the war. The book is rich in background 
and warm in its portrayal of family relationships. It is a 
sequel to When Hitler Stole Pink Rabbit. 

(Twelve and up) 


. When Hitler Stole Pink Rabbit. New York: 
Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, 1972. 


A German Jewish family flee their homeland in 1933 
only to find that Europe is not going to be safe for 
them. (Ten and up) 


Koehn, Ilse. Mischiing, Second Degree: My Chid- 
hood in Nazi Germany. New York: Greenwillow, 1977. 


The author recalls her childhood in Germany during 
wartime. As a child, Ilse was not aware that her grand- 
mother was Jewish. This is a penetrating documentary. 


(Twelve and up) 


Lobel, Anita. Potatoes, Potatoes. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1967. 


Enticed by the glamour of war, two brothers join op- 
posing armies. Eventually the glamour fades and, as 
they experience the hardships of war, the two soldiers 
realize its futility. (Four and up) 


Richter, Hans Peter. Friedrich. Translated by Edite 
Kroll. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 


A difficult moral issue, the responsibility that an indi- 
vidual has to follow his or her conscience, is explored in 
this powerful novel. (Twelve and up) 
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Steele, William O. The War Party. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1978. 


A young Indian looks forward to his first battle, dream- 
ing of glory as he participates in the age-old rituals of 
war preparation. He is completely unprepared for the 
results that follow. (Seven and up) 


Takashima, Shizuye. A Child in a Prison Camp. Mont- 
real: Tundra, 1971. 


The humiliation of Japanese-Canadians interned in 
prison camps during the Second World War ts seen 
through the eyes of the author, who experienced it. 


(Ten and up) 


Ter Haar, Jaap. Bors. Translated by Martha Mearns. 
New York: Delacorte, 1970. 


This book illustrates that, even in wartime, acts of 
human kindness and friendship between enemies are 


possible. (Nive and up) 


Walsh, Jill Paton. The Dolphin Crossing. London: 
Macmillan, 1967/London: Penguin, 1970. 


Two boys of widely different backgrounds become 
friends and explore their friendship. They are then 
caught up in the dramatic Dunkirk rescue. 


(Twelve and up) 


______. Firreweed. London: Macmillan, 1969/Lon- 
don: Penguin, 1972. 


A sensitive portrayal of a growing friendship between 
two teenagers living alone during the bombing of 
London. (Twelve and up) 


Westall, Robert. The Machine-Gunners. London: 
Macmillan, 1975/London: Penguin, 1977. 


War-torn Britain is the setting for this story of young 
people caught up in the confusion and swirl of events 
that both fascinate and appal them. (Twe/ve and up) 


POETRY OF WAR 


Poems for younger students (five and up): 


Clithero, Sally. ‘‘Holding Hands’’. In Begznning-to- 
Read Poetry, edited by Lenore M. Link. Beginning-to- 
Read Series. Chicago: Follet, 1967. 


Fisher, Aileen. ‘““The Bells of Peace’’. In Sing a Song of 
Seasons, edited by Sara Brewton and John E. Brewton. 
New York: Macmillan, 1955. 


_____. “‘Substitute’’. In My Cat Has Eyes of Sapphire 
Blue. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1973. 


Livingston, Myra Cohn. ‘‘Star of Peace’. In 4-Way 
Stop and Other Poems. New York: Atheneum, 1976. 


Milne, A.A. ‘‘Solicitude’’. In Now We Are Six. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1976. 


Schonborg, Virginia. “‘Rescue’’. In Sufway Swinger. 
New York: William Morrow, 1970. 


Silverstein, Shel. ‘Hug 0’ War’’ and ‘“‘I Won’t Hatch’’. 
In Where the Sidewalk Ends. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1978. 


Souster, Raymond. ‘“The Child’s Umbrella’”’. In Kanata: 
An Anthology of Canadian Children’s Literature, 
edited by Mary Rubio and Glenys Stow. Toronto: 
Methuen, 1976. 


Wynne, Annette. “‘Ring Around the World’’. In 
Stories of Fun and Adventure, edited by J.R. McIntosh. 
Toronto: Copp Clark, 1964. 


Courtesy of Public Archives Canada PA 2142 


Poems for older students (twelve and up): 


Causley, Charles. ‘‘Billy Medals’. In Feggze Hobbin: 
Poems for Children, edited by Charles Causley. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1971. 


. “Song of the Dying Gunner A.A.1”. In Puf- 
Jin Book of Salt-Sea Verse, edited by Charles Causley. 
London: Penguin, 1978. 


Grass, Gunter. ‘“The Sea Battle’’. In War and the Poet, 
edited by Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman. Old 
Greenwich, Conn.: Devin-Adair, 1945/ Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1974 (reprint of 1945 edition). 


Hall, Donald. ‘‘The Man in the Dead Machine’’. In 
Nobody But Yourself, edited by Arthur O. Hughes. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1972. 


Hardy, Thomas. ‘‘The Man He Killed’’. In British 
Poetry 1880-1920: Edwardian Voices, edited by Paul L. 
Wiley and Harold Ovel. New York: Irvington, 1969. 


Hughes, Langston. ‘‘War’’. In The Panther and the 
Lash. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967. 


Jarrell, Randall. ‘‘When I Was Home Last Christmas’’. 
In As I Walked Out One Evening: A Book of Ballads, 
edited by Helen Plotz. New York: Greenwillow, 1976. 


Owen, Wilfred. ‘‘Anthem for Doomed Youth’’, 
itis sands thes poy 2s Dilcemcrs Decorum Estos 
‘‘Futility’’, and ‘‘Parable of the Old Man and the 
Young’’. In Collected Poems, edited by C. Day Lewis. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1963. (See also Owen, 
Wilfred. War Poems and Others: A Selection, edited 
by Dominic Hibberd. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1975.) 


Sandburg, Carl. ‘‘Grass’’. In War and the Poet, edited 
by Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman. Old Green- 
wich, Conn.: Devin-Adair, 1945/Westport, Conn. : 
Greenwood, 1974 (reprint of 1945 edition). 


Sassoon, Siegfried. ‘‘Middle Ages’’. In Junior Voices: 
An Anthology of Poetry and Pictures, edited by Geof- 
frey Summerfield. Book 3. Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex: Penguin, 1970. 


Southey, Robert. ‘‘The Battle of Blenheim’’. In Go/den 
Treasury of Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. New 
York: Western Publishing, 1959. 


von Liliencron, Detlev. ‘“‘Death in the Corn’’. In War 
and the Poet, edited by Richard Eberhart and Selden 
Rodman. Old Greenwich, Conn.: Devin-Adair, 1945/ 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1974 (reprint of 1945 
edition). 


Williams, Oscar. ‘“‘One Morning the World Woke 
Up’’. In War and the Poet, edited by Richard Eberhart 
and Selden Rodman. Old Greenwich, Conn.: Devin- 
Adair, 1945/Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1974 (re- 
print of 1945 edition). 
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WAR ART 


Books: 


Craig, John. The Years of Agony: 1910/1920. Cana- 
da’s Illustrated Heritage. Toronto: Natural Science of 
Canada, 1977. 


This book, which is part of a series that explores the 
history of Canada, contains examples of posters from 
the First World War. 


Franklin, Stephen. A Time of Heroes: 1940/1950. 
Canada’s Illustrated Heritage. Toronto: Natural 
Science of Canada, 1977. 


Belonging to the same series as the above-mentioned 
book, this one contains examples of posters from the 
Second World War. 


The James Montgomery Flagg Poster Book. New York: 
Watson-Guptill, 1975. 


This resource book contains colour reproductions of 
posters from the First and Second World Wars. 


Robertson, Heather. A Terrible Beauty: The Art of 
Canada at War. Toronto: James Lorimer, 1977. 


This book contains reproductions of Canadian war art. 


Robertson, Peter. Relentless Verity: Canadian Military 
Photographers Since 1885. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1973. 


Many different war photographs can be found in this 
useful resource book. 


Slides: 


The following 35 mm slides of war art are available 
from the Canadian War Museum in Ottawa. (See the 
list at the end of this document for the address.) The 
slides are available on loan, for a period of one month, 
or for purchase. 


Purchase orders should specify the title and the artist of 
each work desired, be accompanied by prepayment in 
the form of a cheque or money order made payable to 
the Receiver General for Canada, and be sent to the 
Canadian War Museum at least eight weeks in advance 
of the slides being required for use. Slides borrowed 
from the Canadian War Museum may not be repro- 
duced by school boards or individuals. 


The list includes accession number, artist, and title. 
Works dealing with the First World War are indicated 
with an asterisk (*); all others deal with the Second 
World War. 
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8356 
8650 
10523 
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13314 
13394 
13731 
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11794 
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8925 
10571 


Harold Beament Passing? 

A.E. Cloutier Ferrying Supplies to Brig Harbour 

D.A. Colville Exhausted Prisoners 

C.F. Comfort L/ Sgt. R.E. Jenkins 

C.F. Comfort Major W.A. Ogilvie MBE 

C.F. Comfort Via Do/orosa 

C.F. Comfort Canadian Armour Passing Through Ortona 
O.N. Fisher Recovery Vehicle 

L.P. Harris Hitler Line Barrage 

L.P. Harris Reznforcements Moving Up 

Edwin Holgate Ow RCAF Station, Kenley, Surrey 
Edwin Holgate Wet Day, RCAF Station at Leeming 

E.J. Hughes Canteen Queue 

R.S. Hyndman Wing Commander H.A. Morrison DSO, DFC 
A.Y. Jackson Vimy Ridge From Souchez Valley 

Eric Kennington The Conquerors 

C.A. Law MTBs Leaving on Night Patrol 

P.W. Lewis A Canadian Gun Pit 

Paul Nash Vord 

Jack Nichols Normandy Scene 

Jack Nichols Taking Survivors on Board 

W.A. Ogilvie Dead City, Caen 

W.A. Ogilvie Horsa Gliders, 6th Airborne Division 

G. Pepper Mobile Bath 

G. Pepper Maintenance on 3.7-Inch Gun 

William Roberts First German Gas Attack at Ypres 
W.G. Roberts Interior of a Nissen Hut 

C.F. Schaefer Bul/seye-Night Exercise From Flying Control 
C.F. Schaefer Ear/y Morning, ‘‘A’’ Flight Dispersal 
F.H. Varley For What? 

E. Wadsworth Dazzle Ships in Harbour 

Tom Wood German Prisoners Leaving Their U-Boat 


Number not assigned 


12296 
10520 
11874 
12276 
12247 
12133 
8158 
12584 
$13 27 
12722 
8178 
8795 


Prints: 


C.F. Comfort The Hitler Line 

Jack Nichols Mess Deck 

C.F. Schaefer Sandra Lights, Battle of Britain 
C.F. Comfort Dieppe Raid 

C.F. Comfort Canadian 5.5-Inch Gun 

D.A. Colville Casualty Clearing Post 
Kenneth Forbes Canadian Artillery in Action 
O.N. Fisher Recruits Wanted 

P.A. Goranson Bombs Away 

L.P. Harris Tank Advance 

Richard Jack The Taking of Vimy Ridge 

J.R. Sampson Armastice Day, Toronto, 1918 


Four different prints from the First and Second World 
Wars are available for sale at the Canadian War Mu- 
seum. (See the list at the end of this document for the 


address.) 


Ten different reproductions of war paintings are also 
available at the Canadian War Museum, free of charge 
to institutions only. 
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SUNG TO REST 


Popular songs of this century: 
The Dumbells. Aquitane, ALS-385. 


This recording of the famous Canadian entertainment 
troupe of the First World War is a fascinating slice of 
Canadiana. 


Hits of the Bhtz. Capitol, T6041. 


A nostalgic collection of songs made famous by Vera 
Lynn. 


O What a Lovely War. World Record Club, SH 130. 


Authentic recordings of the songs of the First World 
War, including such songs as ‘‘Over There’, ‘‘Pack All 
Your Troubles’’, and ‘‘Long Way to Tipperary’. 


O What a Lovely War. Decca-UK, SPA-27. 


Modern renditions of the songs of the First World War. 


Other songs that can be related to the Remembrance 
Day themes of war and peace include Simon and Gar- 
funkel’s ‘‘Bridge Over Troubled Water’, ‘“Turn, Turn, 
Turn’’ by Pete Seeger, Bacharach and David’s ‘‘What 
the World Needs Now’’, and Eric Bogle’s ‘‘And the 
Band Played Waltzing Matilda’ (Ackee Music Inc., 
1977), a powerful Australian anti-war song about the 
terrible Gallipoli expedition of 1916. 


Folk music: 
a) Records: 


“Bonnie George Campbell’. On Great Scottish 
Ballads. Folkways, FP 927. 


‘Hold On!’’, “‘Mrs. McGrath’’, and ‘‘Study War No 
More’. On Simg Out! With Pete Seeger. Folkways, 
FA 2455. 


“Last Night I Had the Strangest Dream’’. On Travef- 
lers’ Quilting Bee. Columbia, FS 512. Also on Waast 
Deep in the Big Muddy. Columbia, CS 9505. 


b) Books: 


Boni, Margaret. The Fireside Book of Songs. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1974. 


Contains the words and music for ‘‘Bonnie George 
Campbell’’, ‘‘Lili Marlene’’, and ‘‘Peat-Bog Soldiers’’. 


Songs for Peace. Edited by The Student Peace Union. 
New York: Oak Publications (Music Sales Corp.), 1966. 


Includes ‘‘Mrs. McGrath’’, ‘‘Johnny I Hardly Knew 
You’’, ‘‘May There Always Be Sunshine’’, ‘‘Last Night 
I Had the Strangest Dream’’, ‘Hold On!’’, and 
‘“Where Have All the Flowers Gone?’’. 


Classical music: 


Several good recordings of the classical works suggested 
in this subsection are available. Choose a favourite con- 
ductor or the recording that best suits your budget. 
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Children in today’s world are growing up in an atmo- 
sphere of violence. Some have had first-hand experience 
of the horrors of war; others have experienced such 
events vicariously through television, movies, and 
newspapers. 


A quick glance at the daily newspaper provides ample 
evidence of the use of mass violence in controlling be- 
haviour, of increasing military budgets, and of lack of 
respect for human life. 


In a world that cannot afford another major war, stu- 
dents must be educated for peace. By learning to deal 
with their personal conflicts successfully, to handle their 
own negative feelings of rage and desire for revenge, to 
recognize and deal with the power structure that pre- 
vails in their own lives, and to extend these lessons into 
their community and the world, students can play a 
part in creating an atmosphere of co-operation and 
peaceful co-existence. 


———— HANDLING PERSONAL CONFLICT ——— 


A great deal of anger and conflict can be avoided if we 
learn to resolve interpersonal problems successfully 
before they escalate. The following activities will pro- 
vide students with opportunities to explore common 
conflicts and various approaches to their resolution. 


— Have students record for one day all the conflicts or 
potential conflicts in which they are involved. They 
should then examine each conflict in the light of the 
following questions: 


a) Was this conflict harmful to either side? 

b) Was there any injustice involved? 

c) How did the conflict affect the other person? 

d) How was the problem resolved? How did you feel 
about the solution? 

e) Did you learn something new about yourself or the 
other person because of the experience? Did you change 
because of it? 


Ask students if they found that some of their conflicts 
could not be resolved; have them discuss the possible 
reasons for this. Complete the activity with a discussion 
of any conclusions drawn by students or changes of 
attitude that they experienced as a result of examining 
their conflicts. 


- In a class brainstorming session, have students sug- 
gest a number of situations involving conflict that they 
commonly experience, both at school and at home; for 
example, one student constantly disrupts another by 
talking when the first student is trying to work. For each 
situation, have students answer the following questions: 


a) Why ts the situation an annoying one? 

b) What solutions have you used in the past in such a 
situation? © 

c) What alternative solutions are there to the problem? 
d) What help might be provided by people outside the 


conflict? 


From Dear World, edited by Richard and Helen Exley, Methuen Publications, 
Toronto, 1978 


Although students may recognize that a thoughtful 
and logical approach ts best in seeking a solution to a 
conflict, they may also find such an approach difficult 
to carry out if they are upset. Conflict can cause nega- 
tive feelings or reactions such as anger, the desire for 
revenge, or the abuse of power. The poems, passages, 
and activities that follow help students to recognize 
these negative feelings and to learn to deal with them 
effectively. 


Anger: 


A feeling of anger often interferes with a logical and 
peaceful solution to a conflict. The following poems can 
serve as a basis for a discussion of the feeling of anger. 
‘‘Friendship’’ would be appropriate for use with young 
students; older students will be able to appreciate the 
message of ‘‘A Poison Tree’’. 


FRIENDSHIP 


“‘Oh, it’s you,”’ 

said Lena 

then came toward me 

put her arms on my shoulders 
whispered Secrets 


“‘Oh, it’s you,”’ 
said Lena 
then turned on her heel and left 


‘‘Oh, it’s you,”’ 

said Lena 

then showed me something new she’d got 
gave me three minutes to play with it 


“‘Oh, it’s you,”’ 

said Lena 

then went to the telephone 

called somebody else 

asked if they could be together all day 


, 


**Oh, it’s you,’ 
said Lena 

then gave me a piece of chocolate to munch on 
with an orange taste 


“‘Oh, it’s you,”’ 

said Lena 

‘Don’t you know that Ingrid and I are together now 
That it’s all over between you and me 

All over 

Didn’t you know that, you idiot!”’ 


It took me months 
to get over my love for Lena 
and my hate 


Siv Widerberg 


From Siv Widerberg, I’m Like Me: Poems for People 
Who Want to Grow Up Equal, trans. Verne Moberg 
(Old Westbury, N.Y.: Feminist Press, 1973). 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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- After the class has read the poem, have students 
decide whether they believe that it is possible to love 
and hate someone at the same time, as the writer of the 
poem does. Have they ever felt like that toward someone? 


- Students can then decide what they might say to 
Lena to persuade her to change her behaviour. In pairs, 
have them role-play a confrontation between Lena and 
the writer. 


A POISON TREE 


I was angry with my friend; 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I watered it in fears, 

Night and morning with my tears; 
And I sunned it with smiles, 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 
Till it bore an apple bright. 
And my foe beheld it shine; 
And he knew that it was mine. 


And into my garden stole, 

When the night had veild the pole; 
In the morning glad I see 

My foe outstretchd beneath the tree. 


William Blake 


From William Blake, Complete Writings, ed. Sit Geof- 
frey Keynes, 2nd. ed. (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1966). 

Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


- After the class has read Blake’s poem, have them 
answer the following questions in view of their personal 
experiences: 


a) With which of these statements do you agree and 
why? 

- “Good friends do not show each other that they are 
angry.’’ 

- ‘Tt is all right for friends to be angry with each 
other.”’ 

b) Which statement does the poet support in the 
poem? How do you know? 

c) Do you sometimes bottle up your anger? How do 
you feel when you do this? Have you ever experienced 
results similar to those described in the poem? For 
example, have you ever lost a friend because you did 
not express your feelings? 

d) With whom are you particularly afraid to show your 
anger and why? 

e) Do you feel you should tell your parents or your 
teacher when you are angry with them? Would sharing 
your feelings lead to better understanding on both 
sides? 


Revenge: 


When anger is not expressed constructively, it often 
takes the form of a desire for revenge, which can lead to 
destructive and dangerous behaviour. The passage 
‘‘Ambush’’ from Susan Cooper’s novel Dawn of Fear 
provides an example of the complications that can arise 
from an attempt to ‘‘get even’’. Most students will be 
able to identify with the situation that it describes. 


- Use the following questions as an introduction to the 
ideas in this passage: 


a) Can you remember a time when you wanted to get 
even with someone? What happened? 

b) Why is it hard to take advice about calming down 
when you want to get even with someone? 

c) Is violence necessarily a part of getting even? What 
other forms can revenge take? 


Courtesy of Public Archives Canada PA 2140 


AMBUSH 
“What happens next?’ said Derek. 


There was a pause, and they looked out at the knot 
of distant figures and then back at Tom. In all 
their enthusiastic discussion of plans for the 
ambush, it had not occured to them that the battle 
would have a second stage. Their imagining had 
begun and ended with the throwing of their 
mudballs and the discomfiture of the unsuspecting 
enemy. They had never thought beyond that. The 
ambush was to be their great action, the wreaking 
of vengeance for the shattered camp and the killed 
cat. Now that it was over, what were they to do 
next? 


Geoffrey was still watching the group across the 
field. ‘They’ve split up,’ he said. ‘Two of them 
have gone off into the trees.’ 


Peter said, carefully casual, ‘I suppose they’re 
planning a counter-attack.’ 


Derek swallowed and said the thing that he knew 
they were all thinking but that it seemed shameful 
to say aloud. 


‘Tom? Do we call it quits and go back to your 
arden now, or do we stay here and wait to see 

g y 

what they do?’ 


The others looked at him, and he looked at them, 
and while his last words were still in his ears, he said 
the other thing he knew they were feeling as well. 


‘Seems arfully soft, really, just to go back. Almost 
like running away.’ 


That was it, they knew. If the White Road gang had 
run from the ambush back to their own camp and 
disappeared into its safe shelter, that would have 
been one thing. Left victorious, they could have 
retired: holders of the field, avengers of the original 
sneak attack. But the White Road gang hadn’t 
disappeared ; they were still out there in the field, 
muddy and glaring, and obviously planning an 
attack of a different kind. If the ambushers were to 
leave the stage now, they would not be retiring in 
victory; they would be beating a retreat. 


That wouldn’t do at all. 


Tom said softly, contentedly, almost crooning, 
‘They’ll be back. We’ve only just begun.’ 


Peter and Derek and Geoffrey looked at him, but 
not at one another. They were trying to grasp the 
shift in roles, Before, they had been in the position 
of advantage; the ambushers, with surprise and 
shelter on their side. Now they were about to 
become the besieged. They would still have the 
shelter of the thicket, but unless they were watchful 
and lucky, the advantage of surprise would belong 
now to the other side. It was beginning to seem 
unlikely that they would come out of this next 
encounter unscathed. 


Susan Cooper 


From Susan Cooper, Dawn of Fear (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1970). 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


- After the class has read the passage, have them dis- 
cuss what the likely outcome of the situation will be for 
the ambushers. 


- Following the discussion, divide the class into two 
groups: group A is the White Road gang; group B 
represents the ambushers. 


Have each group draw up a list of the conditions it 
feels must be met before the conflict can be settled. 
Then, have each member from group A pair up with a 
member of group B to negotiate the terms of a settle- 
ment that reflects the point of view of both sides. 


After settlements have been reached, have students 
return to their own groups to discuss the settlements 
they have negotiated. 
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Power: 


Because of their relatively powerless position, children 
are very much aware of prevailing power structures and 
of the use and abuse of power. Siv Widerberg’s poem, 
reproduced below, describes a situation with which 
every child will be familiar. 


OUR KING 


The boy who is king of my class 
you can really talk to 

most of the time 

Though not always of course - 
since he’s the king 


We're lucky 
with Our King 
The others are unlucky 


Siv Widerberg 


From Siv Widerberg, I’m Like Me: Poems for People 
Who Want to Grow Up Equal, trans. Verne Moberg 
(Old Westbury, N.Y.: Feminist Press, 1973). 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


~ After students have read the poem, have them discuss 
the use and abuse of power and the responsibilities that 
go with the exercise of power. Use the questions that 
follow as a basis for the discussion. 


a) How do you think the ‘‘king’’ in the poem got his 
power? 

b) Who are the most powerful people in your life? In 
school? In the world? How do these people use their 
power? 

c) Would you want to be a powerful person? If the 
answer is yes, how would you use this power? If the 
answer is no, tell why you do not wish to be powerful. 


— DEALING WITH CONFLICT IN SOCIETY —— 


Through the media, children become aware very early 
of conflict and violence in their own communities and 
in the world beyond. 


The following activities will provide students with 
opportunities to learn about the ways in which conflicts 
are dealt with on a social and political level and to form 
opinions about effective and ineffective solutions. 


- Have students work in small groups to select and re- 
search a conflict that is currently being featured in 
Newspapers, in magazines, on radio, or on television. 
They might choose an international political incident, a 
national strike, or a local racial or other conflict. They 
should follow the story over a period of several weeks to 
determine the course of the conflict and the kinds of 
attempts made to resolve it. At the end of the research 
period, students should present their findings to the 
class as a whole, along with their opinions about the 
methods used to resolve the conflict and the solution 
that resulted. If they feel that the solution was ineffec- 
tive, students could suggest other solutions. 


- Have students draw up a list of organizations and 
groups that afe active in working to resolve conflicts 
and/or to promote peace and co-operation ; forexample, 
the UN and its agencies, the Voice of Women, CUSO, 
the Peace Corps. 


After they have drawn up the list, have them discuss the 
vatious approaches these groups use. 


- Have students research the philosophy of non-violence 
through an examination of the lives and ideas of Jesus 
Christ, Gandhi, and Martin Luther King. Discuss the 
following questions with them: 


a) What were some of the non-violent methods used by 
these men to achieve their aims? 

b) Were these methods effective in achieving the aims 
of those who used them? 

c) If you could ask one of these men just three ques- 
tions, what would they be? 


- Choose one or more of the following topics and have 
students hold a debate on it: 


a) Violence on television should be abolished by law. 
b) War toys should be banned. 

c) A person should never use violence. 

d) Some wars are necessary. 

e) We should always obey people in authority. 

f) Fighting is a natural instinct. 

g) Children should be taught self-defence. 


a7 
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RESOURCES 


HANDLING PERSONAL CONFLICT 


Books: 


Blake, William. Complete Writings. Edited by Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes. 2nd ed. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. (Twelve and up) 


Byars, Betsy. The 18th Emergency. New York: Viking, 
L973. 


Benjie faces a fight with Hammerman the bully; he 
must find a way to deal with the situation. (Ten and up) 


Cooper, Susan. Dawn of Fear. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1970. 


Exciting nightly trips to the air-raid shelter seem little 
more than an extension of the games which Derek, 
Peter, and Geoffrey play by day. When gang warfare 
results in violence they had not bargained for, however, 
the boys’ fascination with war is replaced with under- 
standing of the pain and fear that war brings. 

(Nine and up) 


Estes, Eleanor. The Hundred Dresses. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovitch, 1944. 


The competitiveness that often mars and sometimes 
destroys friendly relationships is explored in a way that 
young children can understand. (Seven and up) 


Fitzhugh, Louise. Bang, Bang, You're Dead. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969. 


A group of friends play at ‘‘Bang,bang, you’re dead’’. 
When a new group challenges them, however, the play 
turns to bloody fighting, and both sides are stunned by 
the intensity of the fight. (Szx and up) 


Merrill, Jean. The Pushcart War. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1964/New York: Dell, 1978. 


This lighthearted but sophisticated spoof, written in 
pseudodocumentary style, offers one version of how 
wats start, how they are fanned into continued exis- 
tence, and how their ramifications touch all parts of 
society. (Ten and up) 


Wallace, Ian, and Wood, Angela. The Sandwich. 
Toronto: Kids Can Press, 1975. 


Vincenzo’s smelly sandwich causes a dilemma in the 
lunch room: should he switch to peanut butter or 
should he change his friends’ minds? (Eight and up) 


Watson, Simon. The Partisan. London: Gollancz, 
1973/London: Penguin, 1976. 


When his circle is infiltrated by boys stronger than 
himself, Will learns the meaning of leadership as he 
struggles to keep the group together. (Ten and up) 


Wells, Rosemary. Benjamim and Tulip. New York: 
Dial, 1973. 


Getting past Tulip’s tree without a fight is practically 
impossible for Benjamin until the problem is resolved 
in an unusual fashion. (Four and up) 


Widerberg, Siv. I’m Like Me: Poems for People Who 
Want to Grow Up Equal. Translated by Verne Moberg. 
Old Westbury, N.Y.: Feminist Press, 1973. 

(Ten and up) 


Wondriska, William. John John Twilliger. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 


No pets, no dancing, and no friends are the machine- 
gun man’s orders. However, John John brings about 
some changes. (Sx and up) 


Zolotow, Charlotte. The Hating Book. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969. 


Childhood hatred can explode quickly and fade just as 
quickly. Such a situation is accurately depicted in this 
book. (Four and up) 


Courtesy of Steve Koning, Principal, King Edward Public School, Toronto 


Videotapes: 
Inside! Out Sertes. OECA. 


These programs, for Junior-level students, deal with 
everyday problems and emotions from the students’ 
point of view. A book containing stories from the series 
is available from OECA’s Publication Division. 


Because It’s Fun. BPN 008965. Colour, 15 min. Expiry 
date: June 30, 1982. 


This program deals with a very competitive boy who 
thinks that winning is the only thing that really counts. 
He does not realize that playing can be enjoyable, even 
when he is not the best. 


Bully. BPN 008977. Colour, 15 min. Expiry date: 
June 30, 1982. 


A new boy in the school finds himself bullied by another 
boy, who resents the outstanding new student. 


But Names Will Never Hurt. BPN 007603. Colour, 
15 min. Expiry date: June 30, 1982. 


An incident involving two boys during a hockey game 
illustrates how prejudice separates one person from 
another and affects the feelings of everyone involved. 


But They Might Laugh. BPN 008978. Colour, 15 min. 
Expiry date: June 30, 1982. 


This program explores children’s fear of humiliation 
and failure. 


Can I Help? BPN 008971. Colour, 15 min. Expiry date: 
June 30, 1982. 


This film aims to help children recognize when they can 
realistically help others in danger, what this kind of 
help requires, and what the personal consequences 
can be. 


Getting Even. BPN 007606. Colour, 15 min. Expiry 
date: June 30, 1982. 


This program explores the problem of being excluded 
by others. 


— DEALING WITH CONFLICT IN SOCIETY —— 


Kits: 


Disarmament Kit. United Nations Association in 
Canada, 1980. Three booklets and other printed 
materials. 


A kit designed to provide Canadians with essential 
information on the nature of world armaments, the 
dangers of modern warfare, and the international 
efforts at disarmament and arms control. For use with 
older students and as a teacher resource. 


Elementary School Kit: Interdependence. Unicef 
Canada. No. E93. Teacher’s guide and backup infor- 
mation. 


This kit can be used to introduce students to the con- 
cept of ‘‘global interdependence’’. For use with older 
students and as a teacher resoutce. 


Films: 


Balablok. Directed by Bretislav Pojar. National Film 
Board, 1974. 16 mm, colour, 7.5 min. 


In this animated film, man’s propensity to resort to 
violence rather than to reason is caricatured. The whole 
arena of conflict is reduced to its simplest dimensions - 
cubes and balls represent opposing forces. (J and 1) 


Neighbours. Directed by Norman McLaren. National 
Film Board, 1952. 16 mm, colour, 11 min. 


Norman McLaren animates live actors, using the tech- 
niques that are normally used to put drawings or pup- 
pets into motion. The story is a simple parable about 
two people who come to blows over possession of a 


flower. (J) 


Toys. Directed and produced by Grant Munro. Na- 
tonal Film Board, 1966. 16 mm, colour, 7.75 min. 


With modern war toys, this film creates a battle that ts 
all too real and frightening. The film has no com- 
mentary, but it is easy to see what it aims to show: war 
toys do not necessarily make children grow up to be 
warriors, but it is possible that they do give a false glam- 
our to the pursuit of war. (J) 


Under the Rainbow. Directed by Sidney Goldsmith. 
National Film Board, 1972. 16 mm, colour, 10 min. 


A little goodwill goes a long way - between persons, 
between nations. This is the lesson to be learned from 
this animated film, which begins with a confrontation 
between a man who grows flowers and a technologist 
who operates computers. (J and J) 


ADDRESSES OF DISTRIBUTORS 


The following list contains some of the addresses you 
might need to order films, slides, and other materials 
listed in this document. 


Canadian War Museum 

330 Sussex Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0M8 

Attention: Curator of War Art 
Telephone: (613) 992-4330 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
143 Sparks Avenue 

Willowdale, Ontario 

M2H 285 

Telephone: (416) 498-7290 


National Film Board 

1 Lombard Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

MSC 1J6 

Telephone: (416) 369-4094 


Ontario Educational Communications Authority (OQECA) 
Canada Square, 2180 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4S 2C1 

Telephone: (416) 484-2700 


Ontario Provincial Command 
Royal Canadian Legion 

218 Richmond Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 

MSV 1V8 

Telephone: (416) 598-4466 


Unicef Ontario 

101 - 38 Berwick Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 

M5P 1H1 

Telephone: (416) 487-4153 


United Nations Association in Canada (UNAC) 
808 - 63 Sparks Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1P 5A6 

Telephone: (613) 232-5751 
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